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ONE OF ONLY FOUR COLLECTIONS 
OF GOTHIC TAPESTRIES IN THE WORLD 



IT is a curious fact that in the ' ' Sketch 
of Knole," by John Bridgman and 
pubhshed in London in 1 8 1 7, or nearly 
a century ago, no mention is made 
of tapestries. The pictures are care- 
fully listed, room by room, including 
those in the Organ and Chapel rooms 
and the connecting corridor. But not 
a word about the tapestries that hung 
there. Fortunately, however, that 
Knole House was rich in tapestry 
treasure, is too widely known for the 
omission of all mention thereof in the 
' ' Sketch of Knole " to affect in any way 
the interest in certain tapestries, of 
Knole provenance, recently exhibited 
in Paris and by this time doubtless 
either on their way to, or already 
installed for exhibition in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. In Paris an 
entrance fee to the exhibition was 
charged, the amount going to the 
treasury of the Amis du Louvre. Here 
these tapestries will form but another 
addition to the debt, already large, 
which the public owes to the president 
of the Museum. For they are part of 
Mr. Morgan's apparently inexhausti- 
ble collection. 

M. Dalligny, who had opportunity 
to study these old tapestries from 
Knole House during their exhibition 
in Paris, writes that they all belong to 
the end of the fifteenth century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth. They are 
of Flemish make and are only equalled, 
in the opinion of well-informed writers 



on art, in the royal collections of Spain 
and Austria, and in the National Mu- 
seum in Brussels. 

They consist of thirteen large tapes- 
tries. Their subjects are religious, 
mythological, philosophical or taken 
from scenes of chivalry of the Middle 
Ages. All are imbued with lofty, some- 
times even grand, sentiments. Their 
execution as to design betrays a mas- 
ter's art, with brilliant and harmonious 
coloring that has been admirably pre- 
served, a skillful and rich mixture of 
different kinds of wool and silk and 
gold and silver threads. The borders, 
absolutely perfect, are themselves 
works of art. ' 

With the exception of two of them, 
whose origin will be indicated further 
on, they come from Knole House where 
for four centuries they have adorned 
the walls of the chapel, of an adjoining 
corridor and of a room close by called 
the "Organ Room." It was there at 
Knole House that Mr. Morgan acquired 
them. 

Knole House, says M. Seymour de 
Ricci, in the preface which precedes 
the catalogue of the Paris exhibition, 
is famous as having belonged in the 
sixteenth century to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and to the Kings of Eng- 
land. Knole House, at Sevenoaks, in 
the County of Kent, is a vast and 
pompous structure in the Tudor style, 
of which the old parts are not later 
than the fifteenth century. In 1456 
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this fine property was acquired by 
Thomas Bouchier, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who bequeathed it in i486 
to the Episcopal See. His successors, 
John Moreton (1486-1500), William 
Warham (i5o2-i532), and finally 
Thomas Cranmer (created Archbishop 
in 1 532), made it one of their favorite 
residences. It is to these eminent pre- 
lates that Knole owed a notable part of 
its splendor and its fame. When Cran- 
mer became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Reformation had already 
begun to menace the vast landed prop- 
erty of the Catholic clergy. As a cau- 
tious man, he preferred meeting the 
danger of a religious conflagration 
with, so to speak, a counter-fire. There- 
fore he sacrificed Knole House, and, in 
1 887, made a gift of it to his sovereign. 
Henry V 1 1 1 , however, never lived there 
and, in 1567, Queen Elizabeth made a 
present of Knole to her cousin, Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset. His 
posterity, in the male line, became 
extinct in 1864. Knole then passed 
into the hands of Elizabeth Sackville, 
who had married George John West, 
Earl De La Warr, known since 1848 
underthenameofSackville-West. The 
castle still belongs to the latter s de- 
scendants. 

The tapestry which bears the first 
number in the catalogue has for title 
"The Lion Hunt." There are hunters 
in rather large numbers, in Oriental 
costume, fighting lions, lionesses and 
cubs ; and there are badly wounded 
men and animals in the design. The 
whole scene is picturesque and ani- 
mated. The border presents a curious 
decoration of bells. It is believed that 
the subject represents, after Quintus 
Curtius, a lion hunt by Alexander on 



the occasion of his expedition to India 
and that it belongs to the series known 
as the "Great Deeds of Alexander," 
a subject frequently portrayed in 
tapestry. 

Second in the catalogue is an " Ecce 
Homo." Christ is presented to the 
people by Pontius Pilate. The com- 
position is conceived after the versions 
of the evangelists St. John and St. 
Matthew. There are several scenes. 
Judging from the style of costumes, 
this tapestry dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

In "The JudgmentofOtho" a mon- 
arch, Otho III, Emperor of Germany, 
seated under a richly decorated dias, 
gives his entire attention to a dispute 
between two women standing before 
him. One of them is Marie d'Aragon, 
a lady of unedifying conduct. A young 
count of Modena, whom she had at- 
tracted, had his head cut off by order 
of Otho. The count's wife finally man- 
aged to prove, not the innocence of 
her husband but the allurements to 
which he had yielded. In short, by 
Otho's orders, Marie d'Aragon, his 
spouse, was burned alive. This event 
of history, or legend, took place in the 
tenth century. Again judging by the 
costumes, the tapestry would be of 
the year i5oo. 

"The Knight's Vow," probably is 
anterior to i5oo. The veil of the head- 
dress is long and falls over the shoul- 
ders, whereas short veils only came 
into use about i5io. There are five 
compartments in the tapestry. In one 
the knight passes the night in prayer 
before an altar before receiving his 
arms. The next day in the church, 
during the ceremony of his marriage, 
a young woman arrives and addresses 
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him with suppHcations which cause his 
wife to draw away from him, although 
he seeks in vain to hold her. In other 
compartments the knight is shown as 
repenting and doing penance for his 
failure to keep his vow. 

"The Miracle of the Two Children" 
shows a king, who, surrounded by his 
court, has thrown a young child over 
a precipice and another young child 
into a chasm. Touched doubtless by 
the mother's supplications, backed by 
a crowd of persons, he causes the 
sluice of a river dam to be raised and 
then the two children appear, saved 
by an angel who is bringing them 
back. There is noticeable in this dra- 
matic composition, which is of the 
same period as the last one, the beauty 
and variety of costumes and attitudes, 
the distinguished appearance of the 
heads and the harmonious uniformity 
of the landscape. 

In "The Tournament," in presence 
of a king, seated on his throne, two 
knights, mounted on palfreys with 
rich trappings, are going into combat 
before a large audience. The head- 
dresses of the women are long among 
those placed nearest the throne, and 
short among the others who are placed 
further off. This custom narrows the 
date of manufacture of this tapestry to 
between i5o5 and i5io. 

"The Holy Face Brought to Rome" 
is the seventh tapestry in this collec- 
tion. In a magnificent palace, St. 
Veronica, richly dressed, offers to the 
Emperor Vespasian the cloth on which 
was miraculously impressed the face 
of Christ. All the persons present at 
the scene are in superb garments. Of 
all the tapestries of Knole House this 
is the most beautiful and the most 



magnificent. It can bear comparison 
with the most famous tapestries of the 
greatest museums. 

In "Aeneas and Dido" the subject 
is divided into two rectangular panels. 
In one a nobleman with a long beard 
is landing on a beach where he sur- 
prises some young women seated on 
the grass. This nobleman in the other 
panel is received by a queen who offers 
him hospitality according to the cus- 
tom of ancient times, causing his feet 
to be washed by the young princesses 
of her court. Above, is the flyingfigure 
of a huntress, with bow and arrow, 
who tells the queen of the stranger's 
arrival. These three persons are Ae- 
neas, Dido and Venus. "The drawing 
and the technique of this panel, if com- 
pared with the former, marks a new 
step forward of some years. All trace 
of Gothic architecture has now dis- 
appeared. We are in full Renaissance, 
about the year i5i5, and we should 
certainly locate in Flanders the manu- 
facture of this tapestry." 

The ninth tapestry represents six 
episodes in this same history of Dido 
and Aeneas. They are those related in 
the first book of the ' ' Aeneid." Flemish 
tapestries, whose makers are inspired 
by Virgil, are rare. Our two tapestries 
of Aeneas and Dido seem to have come 
from two different workshops, al- 
though both are Flemish. 

"The Conflict of the Virtues with 
the Vices" is one of the tapestries 
described by W. G. Thomson in his 
"History of Tapestry." Female fig- 
ures, each with characteristic attri- 
butes, symbolise the ideas expressed 
by these Latin words : ''Justicia, Fides, 
Caritas, Pax, Nusericordia, Veritas et 
Luxuria." They debate with each other 
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on the punishment to inflict and the 
excuses to accept before pronouncing 
judgment upon an amorous couple. 
This is a fragment of the "Allegorical 
History of Christianism"or "Tapestry 
of the Seven Deadly Sins." This tapes- 
try is very well known and is com- 
posed of seven panels — The Creation, 
The Conflict of the Virtues and the 
Vices, The Birth of Christ, The Mis- 
sion and the Miracles of Chi-ist, The 
Crucifixion, The Resuri~ection, and 
The Ascension and Last Judgtnent. 
The catalogue prepared for the occa- 
sion of the exhibition in Paris of these 
tapestries indicates the cabinets, col- 
lections, galleries, churches and mu- 
seums where these panels are to be 
found today. 

A magnificent decorative panel with 
armorial bearings, shows green fields, 
enlivened by a few birds, with borders 
of baskets of flowers and fruits. In the 
centre three circular medallions con- 
tain armorial bearings which no one 
has yet been able to identify and which 
perhaps are those of some English pre- 
late of the sixteenth century. 

A very important tapestry is devoted 
to the " Creed," each article of which 
has given occasion to a scene enlivened 
by figures, among which are the Trin- 
ity, Gabriel and the other angels, the 
Virgin Mary, Pontius Pilate, the twelve 
Apostles, the Holy Catholic Church, 
the Communion of Saints, the Resur- 
rection of the Body and Life Everlast- 
ing. This tapestry also has its history 
which has been obtained from inven- 
tories of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, according to which different 
copies of it were owned by the Dukes 
of Burgundy, by Valentine of Milan, 
Duchess of Orleans, by the Due de 
Berry and others. It must have been 
made in the east of France, in Cham- 
pagne or Lorraine. Tapestries on the 
Creed are rare and Mr. Morgan's speci- 
men appears to be the only one in 



which the symbol of the Apostles is 
represented in its entirety. Every- 
where else it exists only in fragments. 

No. 1 3, the last tapestry in the cata- 
logue , and called ' ' The Crucifixion, " is 
a precious tapestry woven with threads 
of gold which since the sixteenth cen- 
tury has decorated the palace of the 
Dukes of Alva at Madrid. It was sold 
in Paris for the first time in 1877. M. 
Jean DoUfus, who became its pur- 
chaser, kept it until his death. It was 
part pf the collection sold last April 
and knocked down to M. Seligman for 
3oo,ooo francs ($60,000). It is the work 
of Bernard van Orley and must have 
been made between i5i5 and i52o by 
the famous Pierre de Pannemaker, a 
Brussels tapestry-worker. 

The last two tapestries, the "Credo" 
and the Crucifixion," are the only 
ones that do not come from Knole 
House. To refer once more to the ab- 
sence of mention of tapestries in the 
"Sketch of Knole," it is quite likely 
that the writer of the book was, after 
the manner of the run of people, in 
ignorance of the value of tapestries 
and looked upon them merely as part 
of the furnishings. Pictures naturally 
would seem to him important, tap- 
estries, or mere hangings as he sup- 
posed them to be, not. In any event, 
the Knole House tapestries now form 
part of what is only the fourth collec- 
tion of Gothic tapestries in the world. 
The Royal House of Spain, the Impe- 
rial family of Austria and the Brussels 
Museum were, through the oppor- 
tunities that come in the course of cen- 
turies, enabled to form collections of 
these ancient textiles. The fourth col- 
lection is that of Mr. Morgan; and the 
description given above of the Knole 
tapestries should be of interest to 
those who expect to see them at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. And 
who among readers of The Lotus does 
not? 



